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T2 
His Grace 
CHARLES Lord CATHCART, 
His MaJesTY's Hron-CoMMIssI0nER 
To Tus GENERAL ASSEMBLY or Tur 
T0) CrvRcH OF SCOTLAND; 
The following Sermon is, 
with the greateſt Reſpect, inſcribed 
4 Eo: 
His Grace's 
much obliged, | 


and moſt obedient 


Humble Servant. | 


WILLIAM LEECHMAN, 


REVELATION of the GOSPEL. 


1 CORINTH. 1 i; 21. 


For after pf EY in the Wi ſdom of Gd, the Wairld by 
' Wiſdom knew not God, it pleaſed God by the fooliſh» 
neſs of preaching to ſave them that nn 


"E learn from this Chapter, and fl p 
other places of the New Teſtamer.., that 


the Jews and. Gentiles urged different 
objections againſt Chriſtianity, ariſing from their 
reſpective characters and -prejadices. The Learned 
among the Gentiles (to whom the Apoſtle's diſcourſe 
here refers) entertained very lofty notions of the 
excellency of their philoſophy, and of the noble ef- 


fects it was capable of producing. According to 


their views, it was the only corrector of Ignorance 


and vice, and the only conductor to truth and vir- 


tue: It alone formed great and good men: It af. 
forded the only true means of enlightening and re- 


B torming 


Co 


e 
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forming the world. In their opinion, it was 
excellent not only upon account of the matter, 
but alſo of the manner. They admired the ac- 
curacy and ſtrength of its reaſonings, and the beauty 
and elegafice ofthe expreſſions,” On theſe gecounts, 
they beſtowed on it the honourable appellation of 
Wiſdom, and from the force of theſe prejudices in 
favour of it, they accounted the Goſpel fooliſhneſs, 
becauſe unlike to it in 2 | __— 
The method which the ' Goſpel propoſed, of in- 
ſtructing and reforming the world by faith, and not 
by philoſophical theories, by illiterate fiſhermen and 
not by learned philoſophers, was in their view a 
very toolith one, and which muſt in the event prove 
unſucceſsful. They deſpiſed too the plain and artleſs 
ſimplicity of the ſtile of the Goſpel, when compared 
with their laboured compoſitions and ſtudied elo- - 
quence. The Apoſtle aſſuming it as a certain prin- 
ciple, That the true knowledge of God, was the 
beſt foundation on which real religion and virtue, 
and the moſt valuable reformation and improvements 
among mankind, could be built, replies to the ob- 
jeclions of the Gentiles in the words of the text. 
For after that, in the wiſdom of God (i. e. in the myſte- 
rious counſels of the Divine Will,) :be World by wiſ- 
dom (i. e. by their own reaſon and philoſophy) knew 
not God, it pleaſed God by the fooliſhneſs of preach- 
ing to ſave them tbat believe, © 94 actos 
In which words, there are two main aſſertions. 
Firſt, That the much admired wiſdom of the phi- 
loſophers failed in a very eſſential point, the leading 
the world to the true knowledge of Gd. 
- Secondly, That the doctrine of the Goſpel, which 
they contemned, is ordained in the wiſdom of God 
to be the effectual means of enlightening and ſaving 
thoſe who believe 3 55 
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ſome obſervations for. the illuſtration or confirmation 


of the Apoſtle's two aſſertions; and then, if time 
will allow; to point out ſome of the practical in- 
ſtructions, (ſuĩted to the ocaſion of our meeting) 
ariſin from what ſhall be fail... 229 

I. The firſt aſſertion 1 is, That 7 be World *y ms 
As knew ut Gd. 

As the Apoſtle was 2 man of anqueſtionable in - 
tegrity, and had the beſt opportunities of being 
fully acquainted with the ſtate of the Heathen world. 
his teſtimony, as to this char: of ignorance againſt 
it; might ſafely be relied upon. But there is no 
need of reſting the evidence of it upon his teſtimony, 
howe ver venerable and worthy of credit in all re- 


ſpects. Every one who is acquainted with the hi- 


ſtoty of the antient world, muſt acknowledge,” that 
for many ages before Chriſt it affords! the moſt in- 
conteſtable proofs from fact, that the great body of 
mankind had not that true knowledge of God which 
did or could direct them to purity either of manners 
or of worſhip. It is true, that the greateſt part of 
the Philoſophers acknowledged one Supreme 
but they — at the fame time, and with the 
ſame ſincerity, the doctrine of many ſubordinate 
Deities, to whom worſhip was to be given; and, 
which is ſtill worſe, ſome of theſe inferior Gods, 
in the opinion of the people, and even of ſome of 
the Philoſophers themſeles, were of the moſt wicked 
and immoral characters imaginable. Some of them 
were lewd and intemperate, others were envious and 
malignant, or fierce and cruel, real Demons in the 
worlt ſenſe of the word. This din inction of pou 
and evil Deities, was acknowledged in all Heathe 
nations, and the bad ones were wor I not only: 
with rites, - but with actions correſpondent to their 
chlaracters. 


\ 
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characters. Hence not only prayers to kindle the 
fire of impure love, but proſtitutions were authoriſ- 
ed acts of religion in honour of certain deities. 
Hence the barbarous combats of gladiators, to ap- 
peaſe the ghoſts of the deceaſed, and human facriti- 
ces to render the gods of cruel diſpoſitions propiti- 
ous. Hence too the prevailing practice of magical 
rites and ceremonies, and ſome of them of the moſt- 
horrid and ſhocking kind, by which the worſhippers 
of the Genii and Demons pretended to maintain com- 
munion with them, and even to have the power of 
compelling them to do whatever they deſired, 
There is abundant evidence from antient hiſtory, 
that not only the vulgar, but learned Philoſophers 
and great Emperors, were addicted, almoſt to mad- 
neſs, to theſe abſurd or abominable magical charms 
and operations. Thus vice was recommended to the 
imitation of the worſhippers by the immoral charg- 
cters of the Gods, and the foundations of Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry were laid upon Philoſophical principles. 
It was the natural conſequence of this ſtate of things, 
that a Supreme Deity, tho' acknowledged in ſpe+ 
ceulation, would not be regarded and glorified as 
God, either in common life, or in the exerciſes of 
religion. The homage and devotion due to him 
Was intercepted by the perpetual attention to the ſur · 
priſing variety of ſacrifices and other ſacred rites 
preſcrited to be performed to vaſt multitudes of falſe 
and imaginary deities. And in all theſe numberleſs 
acts of worſhip to them, there was little of any ul- 
timate reference to the Supreme Deity injoined in 
their Theological or Philoſophical theories, and in 

the common practice there was none at all: So that 
the Sovereign God, . tha* acknowledged in theory, 
Was entirely forgotten, and neglected in the forms 
of religion; - To which it may be added, that the 
e | _. conceptions 
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e the e of the n bed - 
formed of the character and moral government of 
the Supreme 'Deity, were ſo erroneous or. defective, 
or ſo unſettled: and fluctuating, "that: they could not 
have any ſteady effect to promote virtuous, practice 
in the common train of life, or to adminitter ſolid 
conſolation in the ſeaſons of diſtreſs or in the hoy x. 
of death, _ 
-In juſtice to the Mane world, it Ma FR own=- 
ed, that many of the Philoſophers, and men of edu- 
cation, diſcerned the immorality and abſurdity! of the 
fabulous ſtories of the Poets concerning the Gods, 
condemned the literal ſenſe of them as falſe and im- 
pious, and earneſtly wiſhed that ſome reformation 
had been made on the eſtabliſhed religion as to theſe 
points: But, at the ſame time, they maintained the 
eſſential principles of Polytheiſm, on which the 
whole ſyſtem of Idolatry and Superſtition was found- 
ed. A few particular Philoſophers, or perhaps the 
whole ſect of the Epicureans, threw off intirely the 
common doctrines of Polytheiſm, and ran into the 
contrary extreme of Atheiſm and Impiety. But all 
theſe Philoſophers, .,who retained any grave and ſe- 
rious ſenſe of things, uniformly taught the doctrine 
of Subordinate Deities,” and of the worſhip due to 
them. If the time alloted for this diſcourſe; or the 
-nature of it, would permit us to take a ſurvey of the 
Philoſophers from their firſt appearance in Greece, 
about five: hundred. years before our Saviour, till 
their reputation and influence intirely ſunk about five 
hundred years after him, it might be ſhown, that 
during the whole courſe of that Jong period, they 
were ſo· far from correcting the genius and ſpirit of 
Paganiſm, that they rather encouraged and promoted 
it both by their principles and practice. And parti- 
0s it would appear, that after eee began 
Vviſibly 
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biſtbly to gain gröund on the antient religion, tho 
Follebphers wert the moſt zealous protcturs of it, 
ece.ven ta the degree, of bigotry and viòlent perſecu - 
tion of all who oppoſed it. Sb that the Rpoſtle's 
Al on, That the world by toijdom: knetv not God, 
'. holds true, not only as to the vulgar, but as to the - 
lruoearned Philoſophers themſelves. Some learned men 
have endeavoured. to prove, that the unity of God 
was taught, and the errors of Polytheiſm were de- 
tected, in thoſe ſacred myſteries of the Heathens, into 
which ſele& perſons only were initiated. Tho”. this 
Hould be fuppoſed to be true, it will not invalidate 
the Apoltle's aſſortion, That tbe world zy wijdom 
knew not Gad. For it muſt be acknowledged, that it 
cannot be much to the hohout of the Inſtitutors or Di- 
rectors of the myſterious rites, to ſhut out tlie greateſt 
part of | mankind from the knowledge. of the moſt 
important truths, and to communicate it only to a 
few, under the ſeal of the moſt impenetrable ſecreſy. 
I᷑ certainly diſcovers a more benevolent, a more diſ- 
intereſted and noble ſpirit in the Founders of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian religion, to promulgate the 
truth to all mankind. | But whether the unity of 
Deity: was taught in the myſteries at all, or, at leaſt, 
whether it was taught in any other fenfe than was 
generally done by the Philoſophers, may be doubted,” 
Por it is highly improbable, that the errors of Poly. 
theiſm, or, at leaſt, all the errors of Polytheiſm, 
were detected in theſe ſacred rites. That the Ini - 
tiated perſevered in the belief and in the worſhip of 
a plurality 


y.of Gods, ſeems to be manifeſt beyond all 
oimds of doubt. It is a moſt undeniable fact, that 
a * fect of Philoſophers, numerous, powerful and 
f 155 f ie Dit 152 LEEPOTYG 42 | Ih flouriſhing 
Lutter 'Platonifts. Julian the Emperor, tho' an allbrer of the 
myſteries, necording | td the teſtimony of a Heathen Hiſtorian an 


admirer of his character, continued to believe in as many Gods as 
the Poets had deſcribed. | | 
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flouriſhing, for ſeveral centuries, who were great aq 
mixers. ot, the myſteries, and moſt zealqus to be ad _ 
mitted into them, were at the ſame time the-warmeſt 
ſupporters of Polytheiſm, and all its attendant ſuper- 


ſtitians. 


It is not intended, in what has been ſaid, to de- 
preciate the whole antient philoſophy, but only to 
ſhow that the Apoſtle's aflertion is confirmed by un 
doubred facts. It is but juſt to own, that the wi: 
tipgs of the Philoſophers contain many excellent 
truths and ting ſentiments, and precepts. both of; the 
moral and devout kind, which are very worthy of 
the ſerious attention and peruſal of Chriſtiaus. It is 
matter of juſt regret, that there was no proper me- 

thod of propagating theſe pious and moral inſtructions 
among the people in Heathen countries, and that, 
tho there had been, they could not have had much 
influence upon their winds, engroſſed, darkened and 
corrupted with the loweſt and moſt abominable ſuper- 
ſtitions. It may be juſtly doubted, if even the ®. men 
of learning and education were, able to protect the 
ſelves from the. corrupting influence of the low an 
immoral characters of the Gods whom they thought 
themſelves bound to Worhi r „ wod 40 
Aal may be. further ont ec as, 8, Keinen, 
ption of the truth of the Apoſtle's afſercign; that as 
thoſe of mankind before, Chriſt, who were left to 
their own wiſdom, did not attain to the true know» 
ledge of God; in like manner, thoſe who⁰ have de: 
rived no light from him ſince that time, have been 


* 


„g i obſerved of the Emperor Jolian (commonly | called--the 
Hr Fate) that, tho' he was cele rated for perſonal chaſtity. and X 


verity of manners. yet he kept ſwarms of eren IL | 
bauchees publicly about his Court, and even near his perſon; in the 
time of public ceremunies. There has been no other! necbunt 
given oi this inconſiſtency but that he thought himſelf obliged to 
ew them reſpect. and do them honour, as perſons conſecrated to 
Ute Goddeſs Vegus, and other Deities of the like character. 


A 


and are fill in the ſame ſtate of darkneſs, as to 
this great foundation of all religious knowledge. 
Our bleſſed Saviour declared, Matth. xi. 27. That 


30 man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to ubom- 


ſoever the Son will reveal him. This may be conſider- 
ed as a prediction: And in this view it has been ſuf- 
ficiently verified by the event. It cannot be ſhown, 
that during all the long period ſince the firſt appear- 
ance of Chriſtianity, any one kingdom, great ot 
ſmall, any one city, village or community, has at- 
tained to juſt notions of the Divine Perfections, to 
comfortable views of Divine Providence, to pu- 
rity of worſhip, to a perfect ſyſtem: of morals, or 
to ſteady hopes of immortality, without the aid of 
' Goſpel-light. Surely the experience of near four 
_ thouſand years, mutt be admitted as a ſatisfactory 
proof, if not of the inſufficiency, at leaſt of the un- 
ligion. | 20 1 
As to the abſtract queſtions, how far the 
powers of the human mind could go in finding out 
the truths of religion; either how far one man, who 
exerciſes his reaſon to the beſt advantage, could go; 
or how far the joint inquiries of a ſociety of men 
taking the advantage of the obſervations and diſ- 
coveries of their predeceſſors, could carry their re- 
ſearches; it is very difficult, and no way material, 
to reſolve them. The only queſtion of real impor- 
tance is concerning the fact, namely, Whether, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt powers of the human mind 
diſcovered by great improvements, made in many 
beneficial branches of knowledge, ſuch as Geometry, 


ſucceſsfulneſs of human reaſon, in matters of re- 


Aſtronomy, Legiſlation, Morals and Arts, yet 


mankind did nat ſtill continue in ſuch a deplorable 
ſtate of darkneſs with regard to religious knowledge, 
as rendered the revelation of the Goſpel abſolutely 
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neceſſary to accompliſh the gracious. def igns of Pro- 


vidence, and as affords the higheſt ground of thank. 


fulneſs, for Jeſus. Chriſt, the unſpeakable gift of 


God? Every candid perſon who is acquainted with 
the ſtate of religion in the Heathen world, even in 


its moſt enlightned times, will be at no loſs how to 
anſwer this queſtion. 


It is not intended to enter into the examination of | 
the ſpeculative queſtion, How far the light of nature 
can go. It may not perhaps be improper, to offer 


ſome general obſervations relating to it. 
In the firſt place, let it be obſerved, That we can- 


not certainly conclude from what the Philoſophers 


have actually taught, that ſo far the unaided light of 


' Reaſon has gone, becauſe we find ſome of the oldeſt and 
beſt Philoſophers acknowledging,” that they did not 


inveſtigate ſome of their molt. important Doctrines, 
but received them from antient Traditions. It may 


further deſerve our attention, that theſe firſt ſages, 


who were not ſo puffed up with conceited notions. of 
the power of their own reaſon, as to reject all tradi- 


tionary opinions, ſpoke frequently more juſtly. and 


more worthily of Deity and Providence, and with. 


* leſs heſitation of a future ſtate, than their Succeſſors, - 


| whoſe pride of underſtanding made them depend ſole- 
ly on the ſtrength of their own reaſoning. 
It is ſtill further obſervable, that we find theſe 


more antient Philoſophers expreſſing ſometimes in 


very pathetical terms, a deep ſenſe of the uncertain- 
ty of their own reaſonings, and of their need of a 
better guide. Nay, ſometimes they diſcover ardent 
wiſhes at leaſt, if not ſome faint expectations of a 
Divine Inſtructors Theſe things are ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions, that ſome of the beſt doctrines of antient 
Philoſophy, were rather derived from old traditions 

C which 
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which gong held venerable, than found out by 
Philoſophical diſquiſitios. 
_ Again, let us further conſider, that it is no eaſy 
matter, to us who dwell in the midft of light, even 
to form a conception of the obſcurity, confuſion and 
uncertainty, which may have perplexed the thoughts 
of the moſt knowing men in the ages of darkneſs, 
When we reflect upon the diſadyantages of their ſitu- 
ation, we may ſee ground to conclude, that it re- 
quired greater efforts of reaſoning than we are apt 
upon firſt thoughts to imagine, to aſcertain even 
ſome points which are commonly look'd upon as very 
obvious. For inſtance, the great fundamental do- 
ctrine of the Unity of God is commonly conſidered as 


extremely plain and evident, even from reaſon. But 


to judge with more fairneſs of the obyiouſneſs of the 
evidence for it, let us candidly attend to the argu- 
ments which the moſt approved modern reaſoners 

employ to eſtabliſh it. They uſe two ſorts of argu- 
ments, namely, Metaphyſical ones, and others taken 


from the unity of deſign every where apparent in the 
conſtitution of the univerſe, -and in the ſtructure of 


particular beings. The firſt kind of arguments, it will 
be admitted, are too abſtracted and refined to produce 
a firm conviction, or indeed any conviction. at all in 
the minds of the generality of mankind; and the 
ſecond ſort of them could not have any great or ge- 
neral effect in the earlier ages of the world, before 
Philoſophy was cultivated, and the ſyſtem of the 


unĩverſe · inquired into. And even after Philoſophy 


is advanced to a conſiderable degree of perfection, 
few enter ſo deeply into Philoſophical diſcoveries as 
to feel the whole force of arguments drawn from 
them. Perhaps one would not err much who 
ſhould aſſert, that the Belief of one Supreme Deity, 
ſo far as it did prevail in the Heathen world, was ra- 


ther 
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ther owing to ſome antient traditions on the point, 
or to a ſuppoſed reſemblance betwixt human govern- 
ments, and the government of the univerſe, than to 
any ſolid and convincing arguments drawn from the 

depths of Philoſophy. It might in like manner be 
ſhown, after all that Philoſophy in its higheſt ſtate of 
improvement has been able to ſuggeſt in proof of o- 
ther points of the utmoſt importance, better and 
more ſatisfactory evidence, and more adapted to the 
capacity and ſituation of the greateſt part of mankind 
are {till wanting and earneſtly wiſhed for, oe 

one who retains a ſerious and deyuut ſenſe of bis pre- 
ſent ſtate of darkneſs, imperfection and mortality, 
—— That we may ſee whether the Goſpel affords 
any grounds of ſatisfaction, with regard to points of 
great importance to the peace of the human mind, 
or any grounds more level to every capacity; let 

us proceed to conſider the ae e allertion 
in the text. raft; 14 bas nook 


H. We now proceed to the ſecond ofa & the 
Apoſtle in the text. Ir pleaſed God, by tbe fooliſhneſs 
of preaching, to ſave them that believe : This aſſertion 
implies principally three things. Firſt, That the 
ſcheme of ſalvation thro? faith in the revelation of 
the goſpel, is a wiſe one. Secondly, That it is an 
effectual one. And Thirdly, That the execution of 
it is a chief object of Divine Providence. Let us 
conſider each of theſe in their order.. EH 

As to the fr/t, The Apoſtle indeed, in the a. 
of the conceited pretenders to wiſdom in thoſe days, 
calls it fooliſhneſs ; yet at the ſame time he plainly in- 
timates, that what they called foolifhnefs, was in 


reality the moſt perfect wiſdom; and in the verſes 


following the text, he expreſly calls it the Wiſdom of 
God. It muſt be obvious at firſt ſight, that the ex- 
hibition 
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kibition of the wiſdom of this ſcheme in the moſt ex · 
tenſive view of it, as laid before the foundation of the 
world, and as carried on in a continued progres and 


an amazing variety of ſteps from the firſt apoſtacy 
till the reſtitution of all things, is an undertaking to 
which none of the ſons of men are equal. The full 
diſplay of the beauty and marvelous wiſdom of it in 
its wonderful contrivance, and wonderful execution 
from the beginning, to its final accompliſhment, muſt 
be reſeryed for a fund of everlaſting entertainment in 
the regions of perfect knowledge. It is our duty, in 
our preſent ſtate, to contemplate the obvious and 
ſtriking wiſdom of thoſe great lines of it, which are 
clearly revealed, and are eaſily comprehended. Eve 

one knows,. that wiſdom conſiſts in chuſing the moſt 
proper means to accompliſh the beſt ends, The 
great end propoſed by the Goſpel Revelation, is the 
deliverance of mankind from a ſtate of darkneſs, cor- 
ruption and guilt, and raiſing them to a ſtate of light, 


purity and favour with God. 


Whether we conſider, Firſt, The matter of this 
revelation, or Secondly, The method of communi- 


_ cating it, and confirming its truth, we ſhall diſ- 


cern all poſſible marks of the higheſt wiſdom. Firſt, 


The matter of this revelation, may be ſummed u 


under the two heads of doctrines and precepts. 
With regard to the doctrines, let it be obſerved, that 
it is not the intention of them to inſtruct us in the 
knowledge of every thing that may be really uſeful 


to us with reſpect to the intereſts of this preſent 


life, far leſs of every thing which from curioſity we 


may haye a mighty deſire to know. The Goſpel 


Revelation conſiders mankind in their higheſt ca- 


pacity, as the rational and accountable ſubjects of 
God, and as capable both of preſent and future hap- 


pineſs or milery according to their behaviour: And 


if 
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it is the chief, if not the ſoleadeſign of it, to give 
us theſe views and impreſſions of our nature, of our 


ſtate, of the perfections, the counſels, the laws; and 


the government of God, which under the influence 
of Divine grace are the immediate means of the 


purity, of the comfort, and of the moral order and 


perfection of our ſouls. As we are corru and 


diſordered, our natures are incapable of their true 
happineſs till they are purified and reſtored to order. 


As we are guilty and mortal creatures, we can have 
no true conſolation without the hopes. of pardon, 


and immortality. It is evident therefore, that the 


chief uſe and excellence of the doctrines of revelation 
mult lie in the influence they have upon the ſancti - 


fication, and conſolation of our hearts: And indeed, 
the whole ſtrain of the Scriptures ſhows us, that 
theſe are the great ends of all the diſcoveries of the 


Goſpel. Our Saviour evidently ſuppoſes that truth 
is of a purifying nature when he prays, * Sanitify 


them thr thy trutb: thy word is truth. The A- 


poſtle teaches the ſame doctrine, when he aſſerts, + 
that God hath from the beginning cboſen us ta ſal- 
vation, thro ſanttification of the ſpirit and belief of 


the truth: The Apoſtle John, after ſpeaking of the 


truths of the Goſpel, adds, 4 Theſe things write we unto 
you, that your joy may be full. And indeed it muſt 
be obvious to every one who attends to the natural 

operation of truth upon the minds of men, that it is 
not the precepts of Chriſtianity, but the truths of it, 
which are the direct and immediate means of purify- 


ing and comforting their hearts. It is not, for in- 


ſtance, the precept, Love not the world, but it is 
the clear diſcernment of the truth, that worldly 
things are vain and inſufficient for happineſs, which 


is the effectual mean of abating our too ardent love and 


purſuit 
John xvii. 17. +2 Theſ. ii. 13. 1 John i. 4. 
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purſuit of them. It is not the precept, Humble your- 
ſelves, but it is the clear view and lively impreſſion 
of the truth of our ſtate, as dependent, weak, indi- 
gent, depra ved, and guilty creatures, that produces 
a a humble temper of mind. It is not the command 


| 1 To laue Gbd with all your hearts, but it is a | 
| full view of the truth of the Divine character 


as excellent and perfect in the higheſt degree, 


which is the natural means of kindling the . 


ſacred flame of love in our breaſts. It is not 
the precept, Rejoice in tbe Lord Jeſus, but it 


is the belief of the truth, as to his glorious character 


and undertaking, and the mighty benefits we enjoy 
and hope to enjoy by him, which excites real joy 
in our hearts. Here then lies the excellency and 
wiſdom of the doctrines of the Goſpel, that they 
tally exactly with the preſent ſtate of mankind, and 
are admirably adapted, (with the concurrence of 
Divine aſſiſtance, which we are encouraged: to aſk) 
to cure every diſeaſe, every diſorder of the human 
heart, to beget, to cheriſſi and confirm, every pure, 


every virtuous, every pious diſpoſition, and to eſta- 


bliſh. our ſouls in peace and joy. Every one muſt 


be ſenſible that the bounds preſcribed for this diſ - 
courſe will not permit me to take all the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity under conſideration, and to ſhow that 
the firm belief of each of them has a natural tendency 
to cleanſe us from the filthineſs of the fleſh and 
. ſpirit, and to perfect in us true holineſs, and ſpiritual 

joy. We may juſt mention a few inſtances for the 
illuſtration of the point. | 155; 0803 


Thus, is it a certain fact, that mankind are at pre- 


ſent in a ſtate of corruption, and at the ſame time 
apt to be inſenſible of the miſery and danger of it 
under the government of God? Surely nothing can 


be conceived more fit to awaken them to a juſt ſenſe 
EY . 1 of 
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of their condition, than iner trom Heaven 


cloathed with the authority of God, ſetting before 
them the intrinſick malignity and miſery of ſin, and 
the certain, the dreadful and eternal conſequences of 
continuing in the love and practice of it. If we 


could deſcend to a particular view of the ſeveral diſ- 


orders and corruptions of the ſouls of men, it were 


eaſy to ſhow, that the firm belief of the doctrines of 
the Goſpel, is the natural and the beſt antidote or re- 
medy for each of them: And particularly it might be 
ſhown, that the clear and full manifeftation which 


the Goſpel has given of the character of God, and 


the laws of his moral government, and of the terms 

of ſalvation, are admirably calculated to root out 
the principles of ſuperſtition, and of all falſe no- 
tions deſtructive to the virtue and happineſs of 


mankind, and to plant in their room thoſe principles 5 


which have a Tar tendency to promote their vir- 
tue, their perfection and felicity. But this would be 
a ſubject more proper for a practical treatiſe, than a 
ſingle ſermon. Every one who has a juſt value for 
the doctrines of the Goſpel, and who takes pleaſure 
in the contemplation of Divine Wiſdom, wilt trace 


out with great delight, the natural operations and 


effects of the truths of revelation, on the hearts of 
thoſe who really believe them. | 


Again, are mankind in a ſtate of onilt? Is 


there a ſenſe of guilt and dread of the Divine 


di pleaſure ſo univerſal - among mankind, in ſome 
degree or other, that it may be conſidered as a 
characteriſtick of the ſpecies? Are the minds of all 
ſorts of men, from the moſt learned Philoſophers down 


to the greateſt Savages, ſubject on ſome occaſions 


and ſome ſerious moments, to ſuch remorſe as makes 
them wiſh for ſome method of expiating their offen- 
ces? Are the minds even of the moſt enlightned men, 

theſe 
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theſe who have the higheſt ſtandard of moral perfecti- 
on and the quickeſt ſenſe of duty, ſo conſcious of the 
guilt of ſins of leſſer malignity, and of the omiſſions 
of what they ought to have done, that they dread 
what the conſequences may be under the government 
of a God of perfect holineſs? Does not this ſenſe of 
guilt ſometimes riſe to ſuch a degree of anxiety as 
greatly to diſturb, and ſometimes even to diſtract the 
minds of men? Does the force of this natural ſenti- 
ment appear not only in individuals, but in the ſocie - 
ties of mankind? Have atonements of one ſort or 
another, for averting the diſpleaſure of Deity, been 
eſtabliſned in all national religions in all ages of the 
world? What can be conceived more admirably 
fitted to give relief and conſolation to the heart of 
man, alarmed with the fears of deſerved puniſh- 
ment, than the doctrines of the goſpel, I that God 

is in Chriſt, reconciling the world unto himſelf, 
and not imputing to men their treſpaſſes; and that 
Jeſus: Chrift, by his obedience and humiliation: to 
death, even the death of the croſs, has offered up + an 
atonement of the higheſt dignity and moſt perfect 
and extenſive efficacy, of which the Great God, and 
Fi ena 7 | 775 mer iful 
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1 "There. is reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome are prejudiced againſt 
the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt's being the propitiation for the fins 
of the world, from a wrong notion of it, as implying that God 
was rendered merciful and placable by it, when he was other- 
wiſe before: Whereas it is the clear and undiſputed doctrine of the 
goſpel, that God is eſſentially benign and merciful ; and that the 
Propitiation is ſo far from being the cauſe of the Divine mercy, 
that it is the effect of it: It was the eſſential mercy of the Divine 
Nature, which moved him to appoint the atonement, and to accept 
of it. The atonement thro' the blood of Jeſus, is the method 
Choſen by infinite wiſdom of extending his eſſential mercy to peni- 
tents, in a way perfectly conſiſtent with the purity, the righteouſ- 
| "nels, the order and dignity of his moral government. 
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merciful Goiernor of the world, has given the higheſt 
teſtimony of his acceptance. 

The time will not allow me to point out in what. 
2 variety of ways, and with what Divine wiſdom; 
this doctrine of Chriſtianity, with the other doctrines 
of the exaltation of Jeſus'to be a Prince and Saviour, 
connected with it, are calculated to promote both the 
purity and joy of the hearts of the children of men. 
Let it only be obſerved, that the peculiar doctrines of 
our peace and acceptance with God thro? Jeſus Chriſt; 
and that the only acceptable method of approaching 
to God in religious worſhip, is in the name of Jeſus, 
have a native tendency to bear down that vanity, 
pride and ſelf-confidence, ſo apt to ariſe in the heart 
of man, and to beget and preſerve that humility of 
mind, which is the only true foundation, on which 
the whole ſuperſtructure of the virtues of the Chriſti- 
an life can be raiſed. The ſerious and habitual ſenſe 
of thoſe important truths, muſt carry along with it 
an humbling impreſſion of our guilt and unworthineſs, 
while at the ſame time it ſolaces our hearts, with the 
exalting hopes of the favour of God, and of that | 
eternal life, which is his. gift thro? Jeſus Chriſt. 

We cannot conclude this head, without obſerving 
the conſpicuous wiſdom of the appointment of the 
one Mediator the ſole Head, the ſole Law-giver and 
Judge of his Church, It was a very antient predicti- 
on concerning him, hat to him tbe gathering of the 
people ſhould be, Gen. xlix. 10. There is a later one 
to the ſame purpoſe, John xi. 52. That be fhould ga- 
ther together in one, the children of God, that were 
ſcattered abroad. The whole New Teſtament is 
full of this doctrine, that he is the head in whom all 
fulneſs dwells, He himſelf foretold, that when he 
Should be lifted up, he would draw all men after bim. 


It 1 is evident to every one, that the reducing of men 
D under 
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ander one great head, is the moſt natural mean of 


| uniting them to one another, and to the great God 


and Father of all. The moſt ordinary obſervation of 
the world, will convince every one what a mighty 


power the attachment to one chief in learning, in 


arts or in government always has, to bind men 
together in affection, and friendly ſociety. This 
is the effect of it, when there is nothing but joint 
admiration, without dependence and expectations; 
but the effect is much ſtronger, when there is a great 
dependence and hopes of many great advantages com- 
mon to all, from the power and favour of the leader. 
How much more then muſt the ſubjecting of man- 
kind to one great and glorious Head, for whom they 
have the higheſt veneration, from whom they have 
received the moſt in valuable benefits, and on whom 
all their future hopes depend, contribute to unite 
them in the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip. Here are 
all poſſible motives to the moſt hearty and entire 
union; here are no ſources of diviſion and diſſenſion 
from competition of intereſt or rivalſhip in the favour 
of the Prince. All faithful ſubjects are equally aſſur- 
ed of his favour and protection, and of being con- 
ducted forward to final felicity and glory under his 
Divine adminiſtration. Perhaps it will be aſked, 
Since it is the natural tendency of this conſtitution 


to produce union, why does not the effect follow, 


why do we not ſee a total union among the ſubjects 
of this Kingdom? If this were the proper place for it, 


perhaps it might be ſhown, that it has produced very 


real and viſible effe&s, beſides theſe inviſible ones 
which it certainly does produce at all times on the 
minds of all who love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in ſince- 
rity. We have ground to.hope, that it will {till o- 
perate in a more conſpicuous manner, even in this 


world. The full and perfect effects of it are juſtly 


hoped 
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hoped for in ſome future period, according to the all- 


prevalent prayer of the glorious Head, himſelf, That 
they may be one, even as we are one, John xv. 21. 22. 

The tendency of this Divine appointment of one 
Mediator the Head of all, to unite mankind unto 


_ God, is fo plain and obvious, that it is ſcarcely neceſ- 


fary to illuſtrate it. It muſt be evident at firit fight, 
that the ſubmiſſion of mankind to this one great 


Head and Miniſter of Providence, is at the ſame 


time an actual ſubjection to the Father who appoint- 
ed Him. There is an inſeparable connection betwixt 
ſubjection to the Son of God, conſtituted. by the 
Father, Lord and Judge of all, and real ſubjection 
to the Father himſelf. The laws of the Mediator, 
are the laws of God; and the very firit and greateſt af 


_ theſe laws is, to love the one God, with all our hearts, 


and with all our ſouls. Beſides, Jeſus is the Image 
of the inviſible God, * he that bath known bim, knews 


| the Father alſo. The love of the perfect Image, co- 


incides with the love of the all - perfect Original. 
+ He that hateth the Son, hateth be Father alſo, 
That union with God and man, muſt for ever con- 
ſtitute the higheſt perfection and happineſs of our 


rational and immortal natures, is a truth ſo plain and 
evident, that it needs neither explication nor proof. 


We ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject, by ob- 
ſerving that this circumſtance, that the great Media : 
tor was once viſible in a body, tabernacling among 
mankind, is not to be overlooked in an enquiry into 
the wiſdom of the Chriſtian ſcheme. For, by dwel- 
ling in fleſh, he was qualified to inſtruct us in the 
will of God in a familiar manner, to ſet us a perfect 
examples of all virtues, in a real human character, to 
have a fellow -feeling of our infirmities, and to ſuffer 
and die as a propitiation for our ſins. To which, 

wo 
AP John XIV. 7. J John xv. 23. | 
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perhaps, it may be added, that as the mind of man 
* ſome- how to ſtand in need of ſoinerhing viſible, 
on which the imagination can lay hold and reſt itſelf; 
the Goſpel is wiſely accommodated to this demand of 
human nature. When we mctlitate on our glorious 
Mediator, who is now inviſible, under the characters 
of our great Inſtructor, High- prieſt, and Law: giver, 
we can more eaſily {tay our imaginations, and fix our 
thoughts, by reflecting upon him as once viſible in 
our nature, than we could have done, had he been a 
purely angelical Being, who had never appeared in a 
viſible form upon Earth, or converſed with man- 
kind. 1 6258. 
Me now proceed to the ſecond head, under which 
we fummed up the matter of Chriſtianity, namely 
the precepts of it. Here it is not intended to ex- 
plain or illuſtrate, the purity and perfection of the 
Chriſtian precepts, or to compare them with any o- 
ther ſyſtems of morals, which may have been held 
in eſteem among mankind, that their ſuperior excel- 
lency may thence appear. Let it ſuffice at preſent 
to obſerve, that tho? the precepts of our holy re- 
ligion are not the direct and immediate means of our 
ſanctification and comfort, as has been ſhown under 
the former head; yet they are real, tho' more re, 
mote means of them, and as important and eſſential 
parts of the Goſpel as the doctrines themſelves. It 
is the laws of Chriſtianity which ſet before us that 
ſtandard of moral perfection, which we ought to have 
always full in our eye: They lay us under the ſolemn 
and indiſpenſable obligation to aſpire perpetually to 
nearer conformity to the perfections and to the will of 
God in all holineſs of heart and life. It is the laws 
of Jeſus which enjoin us in the ſtrongeſt and the moſt 
facred manner, to employ our moſt ſerious atten- 
hon upon the truths of his religion, to inculcate them 
. upon 
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upon ourſelves, till they produce their full effect on 
the purity and comfort of our ſouls: And indeed, 
without a humble conſciouſneſs that we have en- 
deavoured to govern ourſelves by the laws of - our 
religion, as far as human infirmity will permit, we can 
have no well grounded hope of the favour of God, 
and uf that happy immortality, which is brought to 
light by the Goſpel of Feſus Cbriſt. 

Having taken this general view of the Matter of 
the revelation of the Goſpel, we now go forward to 
conſider what was propoſed in the ſecond place; 
the Manner of communicating it, and of confirming 
the truth of it. 

The wiſdom of the Goſpel is no leſs conſpicuous 
in the manner of communicating its inſtruction 
than in the matter of it. That faith in the teſtimony 
of a Divine teacher, is a method of inſtruction more 
ſuited to the preſent ſtate of mankind, than that of 
laboured deductions of Reaſon and Philoſoph hy, is e- 
vident on the ſmalleſt reflection. The bulk of man- 
kind never were, nor are at preſent in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that they could reaſon out a clear and full ſyſtem 
of the truths of religion for themſelves, or even fol- 
low the trains of reaſonings of others, fo as to re- 
ceive ſatisfactory conviction from them. But when 
the doctrines of religion are delivered as communica- 
tions from the Father of lights by a perſon who has 
given full evidence of his Divine commiſſion, there 
is not only a plain foundation laid for giving credit 
to his teſtimony, but it is accompanied with an au- 
thority which commands the attention of the human 
mind, and impoſes an obligation upon it to believe 
and obey. Thouſands, nay, millions of mankind; 
may be brought to the knowledge of the truths 
and duties of natural religion, in this way, who 
could never have artained to it, by diſquiſitions of 
35 | Philoſophy 3 ; 
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Philoſophy ; and as to the peculiar truths of Divine 
Revelation, there is no other way of attaining the 
knowledge of them. ei 45 i 55 
The Goſpel method of - inſtruction is further ac- 
commodated, with the moſt ſtriking wiſdom, to the 


_ circumſtances of mankind, as it not only employs the 


plaineſt and moſt ſimple expreſſions and ſimilitudes, 
in the delivery of its doctrines and precepts; , but it 


takes the aſſiſtance of ſuch facts, and examples, as 


the loweſt underſtanding. can eafily comprehend, 
and the weakeſt memory may eaſily retain + Does the 
Goſpel teach the rejoicing doctrine of the reſurrection 
of the dead? It not only does it by plain affertions, 


bat examples of dead perſons raiſed to life. Does ir 
teach that the Saviour has the power of forgiving fins ? 


He exerciſes, in the view of all, that very power by 
delivering men from theſe diſeaſes which are the 


puniſhments of ſin. Again, is the one eternal God, 
the creator of all things, too great, and too glorious 


an object for our weak minds to behold 7” Would his 
unvailed glory quite over-power our feeble natures ? 


| The Goſpel exhibits him to us, in a mild and ſhad- 
ed glory, in the perſon; the character, and conduct 


of Jeſus; who 1s the viſible image of the inviſible 
God. The Divine perfections and providence are 
repreſented to us in him,. in a way ſuited to our low 
capacities. When our Saviour ſaid, Iwill, be thou clean; 
and, Man, firetch forth thy withered hand, and the effect 


_ Inſtantaneouſly followed, be gave a ftriking repre- 


ſentation of that Almighty creative power, which 
brought this univerſe into exiſtence. When he ſaid 
to the ſea, Be thou calm, he gave an image of the 
Sovereign dominion of God over all nature. His 
many unerring predictions of future events, were a 


lively repreſentation of that Divine foreknowledge 


and omniſcience, which ſees at one view the whole ſe- 
5 ries 
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ries of events, from the beginning, to the end of 
time. It were eaſy in like manner to ſhow, that the 
| ſpotleſs purity, the diſintereſted and ever active good. 
neſs, the melting compaſhon, the unconquerable 
meekne(s, the incomparable lenity, and © forgiving 
temper, of the Son of man manifeſted in his cha- 
racter and conduct, are the juſteſt and nobleſt re- 
preſentations of the moral perfections of God. 
Add to this, that in the life of Jeſus, we have all 
the Chriſtian virtues ſet before us, in their full per- 
fection, as patterns for our imitation: And this is done 
in a ſeries of facts well calculated to inform the 
judgment, to warm the affections, and to make 2 
laſting impreſſions upon the memory: This pattern 
is nat only perfect, and ſuited to our condition, but 
is further inforced by the dignity of the perſon, and by 
the ſweet but powerful influence accompanying the 
idea of the Friend, the Benefactor and Saviour: Be- 
ſides, we have in Jeſus, not only a pattern of all vir - 
tue, but a pattern alſo of the reward that ſhall be be · 
ſtowed upon it. As be overcame and is ſet down 
with his Father on bis thrane*; if we overcome the 
temptations of the world, he will grant to us to fit 
down with him on his throne. Here is a proof from 
fact, of a future reward. And ſurely a more elevating 
and triumphant conſideration cannot enter into the 
heart of man, than this, that our common nature is 
already crowned with glory and honour, in the per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that if we reſemble him in 
purity and goodneſs here, we ſhall be made like unto 
him, in felicity and glory hereafter. e 
Again, The Divine wiſdom of the method in 
which Chriſtianity is confirmed, will appear, if we 
conſider that the proofs which it offers of ity 
truth, are not ſuch ſubtile and difficult reaſonings, 
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as may perplex the minds of mankind, but they are 
either appeals to the natural ſentiments of the human 
heart, or to ſuch facts and events, as lie open to the 
examination of perſons of all capacities. What is 
commonly called the internal evidence of Chriſtia- 
nity is nothing elſe, but an appeal to the heart of man, 
as to the excellency of its doctrines and precepts, 


and as to the perfect purity, goodneſs and integrity, 


of the character of its author. The external evi- 
dence from miracles and prophecies, are every way 
ſuited to work on the minds of all mankind. 
Miracles are the ſeals of heaven, and ſtrike con- 
viction at once. But beſides their being the moſt 
authentic evidences of the divine commiſſion of him 
that performs them, and of the truth of the doctrines 
which he publiſhes, they at the ſame time are the 
molt irreſiſtible proofs, that this viſible world has a 
Superior who can alter and change its order and laws at 
his pleaſure : Some of the inquiring and philoſophical 
t of mankind, have inclined to conclude from the 
regularity and ſtability of the order of the material 


world, that it cannot be changed by any power 


whatſoever, nay that this whole of things is the eter- 
nal and ſelf-exittent Being. Miracles are the ſhorteſt 


and moſt unanſwerable confutation of this impious 


and atheiſtical opinion. 0 

The other great proof of Chriſtianity taken from 
the accompliſhment of prophecies, is likewiſe accom- 
modated, with the higheſt wiſdom, to the condition of 
mankind. Predictions of whole ſeries's of events the 


moſt conſpicuous, the moſt memorable, the moſt inte- 


reſting of all others in the courſe of the world, and 


quite beyond the reach of all human foreſight, when 

perceived to be exactly accompliſhed, can ſcarce fail 

to ſtrike perſons of all conditions and of all capaci- 

ties, and produce a conviction of the moſt 1 
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kind of a ſupreme intelligence and wiſdom, conducting 
all the affairs of the world: How much the belief of 
a Providence directing and governing all things, ele- 
vates the human mind and' fills it with a pure and 
ſacred joy, the experience of all virtuous perſons will 
abundantly teſtify. And at the ſame time, the un- 
doubted accompliſhment of theſe prophecies gives the 
fulleſt ſatisfaction, that the perſon who delivered them 
knows the counſels and will of God in other inſtan- 
ces, and may be ſafely relied on when he ſpeaks in the 
name of God, and declares his will, either con- 
cerning the rules of life, and the terms upon which 
ſinners may be received into his favour, or concern- 
ing the future and eternal ſtate of thoſe who embrace 
and of thoſe who reject the goſpel. r 

This argument from prophecy is peculiatly adapted 
to eſtabliſh the mind in the fulleſt perſuaſion of the 
certainty of what the goſpel reveals concerning a fu- 
ture judgment, the reſurrection of the dead, and a 
happy immortality beyond death and the grave: It 
mult be acknowledged, that the accompliſhment of 
numberleſs former predictions is the beſt pledge and 
ſecurity that thoſe which are not yet accompliſhed | 
ſhall alſo come to paſs in God's due time. The acu- 
- teſt philoſophers readily admit, that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the ſoul is uncapable of ſtrict de- 
monſtrative evidence. Yet without the perſuaſion of 
it, all other doctrines, even theſe of a good God, and 
wiſe providence, tho' never ſo fully demonſtrated, 
can impart but feeble and imperfect conſolation to the 
hearts of mortal creatures. Where then ſhall we go 
for ſatisfaction as to this moſt intereſting of all queſti- 


ons? Shall we fit down at the feet of the Philoſo- 


phers who acknowledge they cannot ſatisfy us? Shall 
we rely on their conjectures and prob ble reaſonings? 


Or ſhall we hearken to the Prophetic ſpirit, 9 
E as 


© Þ. 
has been tried and found faithful in all inftances from 
the beginning of the world to this day. Surely 
that Spirit which has given the moſt convincing evi- 
dence. imaginable that it foreſaw the whole train of 
events from the beginning to the end of this world, 
may be relied upon as belt qualified to inform us of 
what is to follow after the diſſolution of the preſent 
Kate of things. 11 44, nic N 
To conclude, it is a further proof of the wiſdom of 
prophecy as a principal evidence of Divine revelation, 
that it gives the ſtrongeſt preſumption of the reality 
of miracles. For if there are the moſt convincing 
proofs that ſome men have been endowed with ex- 
traordinary, nay ſupernatural knowledge and fore- 
ſight, this renders it highly probable that the ſame 
perſons, or others for the ſame great and good ends, 
may alſo have been endowed with miraculous powers. 
And thus we who live in the preſent age, and have 
equal, if not in ſome reſpects fuller, . A of the 
fulfilment of prophecies, than thoſe who lived in 
former ones, may juſtly conſider the argument from 
prophecy as a {ſtrong confirmation of all the other 
evidences, with which the reality of the goſpel mira- 
cles is aſcertained. From what has. been ſuggeſted it 
appears, that whether we conſider the matter of the 
Chriſtian revelation, the manner of communicating it, 
or the kind of evidence with which it is ſupported, 
we ſhall find they all concur to aſcertain the perfect 
wiſdom of its author. If any one pretends to call in 
_ queſtion the perfect, propriety and fitneſs of the 
means which the Divine Wiſdom has choſen in the 
goſpel to enlighten, to convert and fave mankind, it 
is incumbent upon him to deviſe another ſet of means 
better calculated to accompliſh theſe great and good 
ends. On this point we may be ſecure, and ſafely 
challenge the utmoſt efforts of human imagination 


to 
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to form — ſcheme, the wiſdom of which will be 


able to bear any os en with the mien of the t 


goſpel. | 0] 
The ſecond: obſervation . is, that the Apoſtle s aſſer- | 
tion implies, or rather indeed expreſſes, that this 


ſcheme of the ſalvation of mankind by the goſpel re- 
velation ſhall be made effectual. It has pleaſed God 


actually to fave by it thoſe who embrace and ſubmit - 


to it. The effects of Chriſtianity are too large a ſub- 
ject to be treated here at full length : Let it ſuffice at 


preſent to make a few obſervations: 

Such as, Firſt; that many of the moſt real and im- 
portant effects of the diſpenſation of the goſpel are of 
a. ſilent and inviſible nature, and cannot admit of ſuch 


Proof as is not liable to diſpute and cavil among thoſe 


who love obſcurity and doubtfulneſs. We cannot 
draw aſide the veil: which hides the. inyiſible world; 
and ſnow the myriads who thro” faith in Jeſus Chriſt 
already inherit the promiſes, and rejoice in the full and 
uninterrupted aſſurance of the favour of God. Neither 
can the ſecret yet powerful efficacy of the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, in turning many millions in this pre- 
ſent ſtate from darkneſs to light, from the power of fin 
and Satay to the ſervice of the living God, and in pouring 
the moſt divine conſolations into their hearts, under 
the diſtreſſes of life, and in the hour of death, be de- 
monſtrated in ſuch a manner as to ſilence thoſe who 
are determined to gainſay it. 

Secondly, It may be obſerved, that as the principles of 
Chriſtianity have an undoubted, natural and invari- 
able tendency to produce good effects, and as they 


have taken hold of the minds of innumerable multi- 


tudes of mankind, thro” a courſe of ages, they muſt 
have produced them'in ſome degree: To ſay that no 
good effects have been produced in any degree, or in 


any one inſtance by the principles of the goſpel tho 


ee 
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3 acknowledged to be believed, amounts to a denial of 


the tendency of them. This is what the higheſt 
ſcepticiſm will not venture to aſſert. But we do 
not reſt the argument upon the tendency, but aſſert 
that Chriſtianity has actually produced good effects 


as conſpicuous and undeniable, at leaſt, as were ever 


produced by any other principles whatever; and that 


they were the effects of Chriſtianity in the ſtricteſt 


ſenſe, and cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſes, we 


maintain on theſe three grounds: irſt, Becauſe they 


flowed naturally from the principles of Chriſtianity; 


Secondly, Becauſe they were produced on thoſe only 


who believed and profeſſed them; and Thirdly, Be. 
cauſe they were not accidental and tranſitory effects, 
but as laſting and ſteady as the principles themſelves, 


and accompanied them wherever they ſpread. 


For inſtance, the great fundamental doctrine of one 
only God, the ſole Object of worſhip, and to be 


| worſhipped thro' one Mediator, and the princi - 
pal part of whoſe worſhip conſiſts in rational prayers 


and praiſes, and imitation of his moral perfections, 
as it has a natural tendency to extirpate the princi- 


ples of polytheiſm and ſuperſtition, ſo it did in fact 
extirpate them, in the moſt viſible manner: Theſe 


who embraced this great eſſential principle, at once 


threw off that immenſe load of ſuperſtitious practices, 


to which the doctrine of numberleſs objects of wor- 
ſhip had formerly ſubjected them; the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity 


affords the fulleſt evidence that the converts to 
Chriſtianity would not join in any one rite or cere- 
mony performed in honour of the heathen gods. 
Such a mighty revolution did the belief of one God, 
produce not only in the minds, but in the practice of 


the 


Chriſtians, The hiſtory of the perſecutions under 
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in the moſt formidable ſhapes, rather than offer in- 


cenſe or ſacrifice to a heathen god, is a ſtanding de- 


the heathen Emperors, in which they ſuffered: dest 


moſtration of the undoubted effects which their prin- | 


ciples had upon them. And ft is certain, that 


wherever Chriſtianity ſpread,” it entirely demoliſhed 
polytheiſm and all its appendages. So that now for 


more than a thouſand years, incenſe has not been of. 
fered or a libation made to any heathen deity, thro! 
the greateſt part at leaſt of the Roman Empire: It is 
ſo evident that theſe effects bear all the three cha- 
raters mentioned above of real and genuine ones, 
that it needs not be particularly illuſtrated. And if 
we candidly compare this change which Chriſtianity 
has introduced with the change made by any ſect of. 
Philoſophy, any inſtitution of religion or civil go- 
vernment, we ſha!l be at no loſs to determine which 
is the greateſt. FFF 
Again; the effect of the Chriſtian principles in 
aboliſhing the evocation of demons, with all the train 
of abſurd and ſometimes horrid practices which ac+ 
companied it, is extremely remarkable. The hiſtory 
of the heathen world allows us no room to doubt, 
that not only the vulgar, but the moft learned Philoſo- 
phers and Emperors were addicted, almoſt to a degree 
of frenzy, to the practice of * theurgick or diabolical 
0 | 15 rites, 
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There were two kinds of magick in the beache Word; the 
one was called Theargy, and the other Sorcery. The firſt was employ- 
ed in the worſhip of the good and beneficent demons, and how- 
ever ſtrange, fanatical an abſurd it really was, yet in the opinion 


of thoſe who practiſed it, it was a divine art, which had no other 


aim than to purify and perfect the ſouls of men; and thoſe who 
were ſo happy as to perform the rites of it in a right manner, 
enjoyed intimate communion with the demons, were inveſted with 
all their powers, and admitted to the full viſion of their eſſence. 
The other kind (viz, Sorcery) was employed only in the — 
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rites, as certain means of maintaining communion 
with the demons, and of obliging them to comply with 


% 


their defires. As the renunciation of all communion 


with demons was the natural tendency of the belief 
of Chriſtianity, ſo we find in fact that it ſometimes 
produced this effect in an immediate and inſtanta- 
neous manner; Acts of the Apoſtles xix. 17. 18. 19. 
verſes. And ibis was known to all the Jews and 
Greeks alſo dwelling at Epbeſus; and fear fell on them 

all, and the name of the Lord Jeſus was magnified. And 
mam that believed came, and confeſſed, and ſprwed their 
deeds. Many alſo of them which ujed curious arts, 
brought their books together, and burned them before all 
wen: and they counted the' price of them, and found it 
ih pieces of filver. That theſe curious books con- 
tained the rules to be obſerved for the acceptable 


rformance of the magical or theurgick arts, is ac- 


knowledged by all inquirers into antiquity. 
It deſerves our particular attention, in an enume- 
ration of the good effects of the revelation of the 
goſpel, that the ſubjection of Chriſtians to one great 
head, their ſole Inſtructor and Lawgiver, has pro- 
duced ſuch an unity of faith as to many eſſential 
articles both of natural and revealed religion, as (not- 
withſtanding differences of opinion in lefſer matters) 
was never found in the heathen world. It has like- 
wiſe produced an uniform reception of a body of 
moral laws, of ſuch acknowledged excellence, that 


of the wicked demons ; the ceremonies of it were horrible and 
ſhocking,” and the end propoſed by it was to do miſchief, and to 

etrate crimes. This diſtinction ought to be carried along with 
us —_ ing of many of the higheſt characters in the antient 
World. The kind of magick to which they were devoted, gives 


ground for a conſiderable difference in the judgment we form of 


them. Whether the paſſage, in 19th of the Acts refers to the one 

I other of theſe kinds of magick, or to both, we ſhall not now in- 
uire. | : 
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nothing eyen in imagination can be conceived more pur 
and perfect. Theſe effects of this divine conſtitution af 
one glorious head are more important and ſignal 
than is commonly imagined, and muſt always prove 
pl real foundation of union among chriſtians. 

The doctrine too of the all · ſufficient ſacrifice af 
the great High-Prieſt of our proteſſion, who by od 
offering hath perfefied for ever them that are ſancti- 


fed, has put an end to the practice of animal ſacri- 


fices, as well as to the more horrid cuſtom of human 
ones, both which prevailed 1 in the greatelk. part of 
the antient world. 

That the genius of Chriſtianity 18 kind and be · 
nign, muſt be admitted by every one who attends to 
it. According to the Chriſtian doctrine, God is 
Love, and dwells in Love; and the great Mediator 

was animated i in the whole of his — by the 
' fame generous and divine principle: The laws of Je- 
ſus breathe nothing but love and tenderneſs: and his 
whole life is one continued proof of the moſt diſin- 
tereſted and unwearied beneficence : The Chriſtian 
heaven is the land of love and of everlaſting friend- 
ſhip. This benign ſpirit of our holy religion has mani» 
felted itſelf in producing the molt beneficial effects, 
in a variety of ways, wherever it has been received 
and underſtood. The influence of it upon the civil 
laws of nations, in making them more gentle and mer- 
ciful than they were before, muſt be awned by all 
who have read hiſtory with a proper attention. 

The laws prohibiting the expoſition of infants, 
and + the bloody and barbarous entertainment of 

| Gladiators 3 


+ Thoſe who have not ESE to > hiſtory are apt to imagine 
that the exhibition of Gladiators was a rare thing, and that when 1 it 
happened a few pairs only were engaged. But it was far other- 
wiſe: Under the Roman Emperors, this inhuman . e coſt 


innumerable lives. Cæſar, when Edile, gave 320. Glad ag 2 
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Gladiators; the laws and cuſtoms ſeftning or abo. 
liſhing wy, and thoſe regulating the commerce 
betwixt the ſexes, by forbidding Polygamy, and re. 
ſtraining ' the licentiouſneſs of dfvorcing, have alt 
flowed from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and have pre- 
vented much miſery, and been the ſources of great 
happineſs to mankind. + e 


It is not neceſſary to inſiſt at full length on the vi- 


ſible good effects of Chriſtianity on the tempers and 


manners of the firſt Chriſtians. If we were to pro- 
duce here the whole evidence we have for the di- 
ſtinguiſned purity and goodneſs of the lives of the 
firſt Chriſtians, when compared with their Heathen 
neighbours, we might inſiſt on the following topicks ; 
the -authority of the Apoſtles in their epiſtles, the 
teſtimony of the antient Chriſtian Writers, the ſo- 
lemn appeals to acknowledged facts in the apologies 
for Chriſtianity preſented to Heathen Emperors, and 
ze boa: eee bas bot ud ng iffion 51:4 fighs 


dian, in the time of his Edileſhip, exhibited twelve entertainments, 
that is one for each month: In ſome of theſe there were 500 
champions, and in none of them leſs than 150. Taking it at a 
medium, he muſt have exhibited at the very leaſt 3000 Titus ex- 
hibited theſe cruel ſhows for 1 00 days together. The good and mo- 
derate Trajan, continued theſe ſpectacles for 123 days, and in that 
time gave 10, ooo. When we conſider how many different ranks 
of people gave theſe entertainments, Ediles, Pretors, Queſtors, 
Confuls, Emperors and Prieſts, beſides private perſons at funerals, 
(which. became ſo common a practice, that it was an article in a 
laſt will,) we muſt be convinced, that the numbers were incredi- 
ble: What adds to the inhumanicy of this cuſtom is, that it was 
deſigned for a gay entertainment, and attended as ſuch. This 
— pop to ſuch an extravagance, that it was found 
' neceſſary to moderate it by law, in the time of the Heathen Em- 
perors. Conſtantine firſt prohibited it altogether ; but ſo violent 
was the taſte for it, that it crept in again. The Emperor Hono- 
rius entirely ſuppreſſed it.” ' © eee 
© Þ It would be a work for a treatiſe, and perhaps a very uſeful 
one, to trace out the civil laws which took their riſe from the ſpirit 
df Chriſtianity, and to delineate their happy effects on ſociety, 
. Tthro' a courſe of ages. 
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the ® encomiums made upon them by the Heathens 
themſelves,” and ſome of them their moſt inveterate 
enemies: All theſe circamitances united, form a proof 
as ſtrong and convincing,” as can well be given for. 
any fact of ſo antient a date. | 
Thirdly, This afſettion of the Apoſtle, further im- 
plies, that the ſcheme of the ſalvation of mankind, 
thro? faith in the revelation of the Goſpel, is a chief 
object of Divine Providence. Ir pleaſed God, by the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching, to ſave thoſe who believe. 
The word in the original is very ſigniſicant, but our 
tranſlation does not reach the full import of it. It 
denotes a high degree of deligbt and complacency in a 
3 or thing. Ir is the word uſed by rhe miracu- 


lous voice at our Saviour's baptiſm and transfiguration, 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. It 
might eaſily be ſhown, that the ſame grounds of 
complaceney are referred to in theſe paſſages, and in 
the text. An expreſſion of ſuch energy (it pleaſed 
God highly,) when applied to the goſpel method of 
vation” ſeems to denote, that it Fr chief ſcheme 
of Providence with reſpect to mankind, to which all 
others are ſubſervient. And indeed the general ſtrain 


of the Scriptures lead us to conceive of it in this ele- 
vated view. We are eyery where taught in the 


New Teſtament, that the appearance of the Saviour 


among mankind, was in conlequence of an original 
plan of Providence laid, before the world began, 


2 Tim. i. 9. 10. God, wwho hath ſaved us, according ta 

his own purpoſe and grace, which was prven us in Chriſt 

Jeſus before rhe world 258 but is now —— 
F 


* guch as the Emperor Julian's r tion to one of his 
High prieſts, to imitate the manners of the Chriſtians : This fact 


we are aſſured of by the Emperor's own eng which is ſtill re- 
maining. 


E 8 J 
by the appearing of our Lord and Saviour. Eph. i. 3. 4. 
- _ Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings in. beavenly 
places in Chriſt, according as be hath choſen us in bim, 
before the foundations of the world. + Belides, accord- 
ing to the beſt notions we can form of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, either from reaſon or revelati- 
on, the deliverance of mankind from a ſtate of dark- 
neſs, corruption and guilt, and the reſtoration of 
them to a ſtate of light, purity and friendſhip with 
God, muſt be the ultimate deſign of all the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence towards them. This view of 
things, is further confirmed from the hiſtory of Pro- 
vidence, as preſerved in the ſacred Scriptures : There 
we have a ſeries of diſpenſations narrated, which 
gradually unfold the deſigns of Heaven, and lead 
forward towards the manifeſtation of the Meſſiah, 
as a grand period. v 


The moſt remarkable revelations of the will of 
God made to Abraham, and the Patriarchs who ſuc- 
ceeded him, till Moſes, and the whole. ſucceſſion of 
Prophets from him, down to Malachy, point towards 
this great event. It was the ultimate deſign of the 
ſeparation of the deſcendants of Jacob from the reſt 
of mankind, and of the whole Moſaic diſpenſation, 
to prepare the world for the advent of the Meſſiah, 
and to adminiſter full evidence of him, when he 
ſhould appear. If the poſterity of Jacob had been 
permitted to Kea Re. with the other families of 
; mankind, the antient promiſes made to the Fathers, 
muſt have been diſſipated and loſt, and no proof two 
thouſand years afterwards, could have been produced, 
that Jeſus was of the ſeed of Abraham: But by the 
diſtinct account of the family of Abraham, till the 
ä 0 | | pro-; 
+ Eph. i. 10. 1 Pet. i. 20. John xvii. 24. Rev. xiii. 8. 
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romulgation of the law, by the conſtitution of the 
Jewiſh Republic, in which care was taken, that not 
only the Jewiſh Nation ſhould be kept diftin& from 
all others, but the genealogical regiſters of the par- 
ticular families ſhould be preſerved, it was eaſy to 
trace up the pedigree of the Meſſiah to its ſource at 
the greateſt diſtanc of time, and ſhew, that he was 
deſcended not only of Abraham, but from what par- 
ticular family of his numerous poſterity, thro* the 
whole ſeries of generations: Add to this, that the 
civil conſtitution of the Jews, under whoſe. autho- 
rity the ſacred books were kept, was a noble guard 
and ſecurity for the preſervation and” authenticity of 
the promiſes, and that the whole plan of Ceremonial 
worſhip, was ſo contrived, as to preſerve the know- 
ledge of the one true God, and to em, the 
Perſon, the Offices, and the Bleſſings of the Reign of 
= . 
Beſides, the revolutions which that ſingular people 
underwent, tho' we cannot explain the particular 
manner, were ſome-how connected with, and con- 
ducive to the completion of the grand ſcheme, for 
which they were at firſt ſeparated from the reſt of 
the nations of the world. Nay, the revolutions of 
the other nations of the earth, the riſe, the pro- 
greſs, the downfall, and the ſucceſſion of empires, 
we have ground to believe, were ſo ordained and 
conducted, as to be ſubſervient in ſome way, and in 
ſome degree, to the introduQion of the gloriovs em- 
pire of truth and righteouſneſs under the Son of 
God: We learn from the * ſacred books, that the 
Perſian Monarchy under Cyrus, was raiſed up to 
re-eſtabliſh the Jews in their own land: Their re- 
ſtoration to their own land, under their own laws, 
was 
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ople: Theſe protections and chaſtiſements, contri- 
=) to ſpread the knowledge of the true God, and 


ſome of the ancient prophecies, aig nw} thoſe of 


vient under the direction of Providence, to: the in- 
VV&õ' a troduction 
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rroduRion of. the true Wiſdom, as the coca of 
the Goſpel. Tho? Philoſophy, as has been already 
ſown, did not conduct mankind to the true Know- 
ledge of God; yet we e muſt not hence 00 mY 
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ed, by the Philoſophers e Their 1 
the groſſer inſtances of the Poetical and Popular Re- 
ligions, their teaching many excellent doctrines, and 
recommending many excellent virtues, were natural 
means of preparing the minds of men for embracing 
the truth, when fully diſplayed to their view.” The 
turning the attention of mankind to moral. and in- 
tellectual objects and inquiries, produces great effects 
upon their minds: it awakens them from the lethar- 
gy of groſs Senſuality; it abates the keennels of 
worldly purſuits; it ſpiritualizes them in ſome degree, 
and prepares them for receiving a more pure and re- 
fined inttitution of Religion. The very ſpirit of 
N rais'd by Philoſophy, qualified men for 
ſearching into the meaning, importance and evi- 
dence o Chriſtianity ; and conſequently, favoured 
the reception of it, by fair and candid minds. 
Thus all the great lines of providence thro' the 
courſe of preceeding ages, were directed towards and 
centered in that great revolution, which according to 
the eternal counſels of God was to be accompliſhed 
by the Meſſiah, But as the whole ſcheme of provi- 
dence was Wot then compleated, there is no reaſon 
to doubt, that it. has been carrying on in a continual 
rogreſs ſince that time, tho' we are unable to trace 
all the ſteps of it; and that it ſhall be carried on 
thro? ſucceeding | ages, until its final completion, 
There is ground to believe from the ancient prophe- 
cies, that the larger communication among mankind 


TT 1 

in all known parts of the globe opened up in later 
ages, is intended by providence to prepare the way 
for ſpreading the knowledge of the Saviour over the 
face of the whole earth. The marvellous preſerva- 
tion of the Jews as a diſtinct people for ſuch a long 
ſucceſſion of ages may be intended to ſerve ſome il- 
luſtrious purpoſes of providence, with reſpect to the 
eſtabliſhment of the divine revelation of Jeſus in its 
full evidence and univerſal prevalence among man- 
kind : And if it be true, that the whole plan of pro- 
vidence with reſpect to mankind was formed with a 
view to their reſtoration to purity, perfection and 
happineſs, thro* Jeſus Chriſt; and that all things all 
along have been conducted, and ſhall be conducted to 
the final accompliſhment of this grand deſign ; hence t 
we ſee how juſtly Jeſus may be ſaid in the emphatical q 
language of ſcripture to be the Alpha and Omega, the L 
beginning and the end of all things. _ FED : 
We proceed now to the laſt thing propoſed, to : 

; 

{ 


1 the practical inſtructions flowing from what 
as been ſaid. . 5 
In the fr} place, Is the Chriſtian religion the 
great mean ordained by God before all ages to en- 
lighten, to ſanctify and ſave ſuch as believe? Hence 
we may learn not to be much afraid of the utmoſt ef. 
forts of ſcepticiſm and unbelief: We may be aſſur- 
ed the ſchemes of providence will be carried into 
execution in ſpite of all oppoſition that can poſſibl 
be given to them. No doubt, the labours of Infide 
will, on looſe and thoughtleſs minds, have the moſt 
pernicious eſſects, which is to be lamented; but the 
native goodneſs and excellence of the religion of Je- 
ſus is fo ſtriking, the proſpects which it opens are ſo 
grand and rejoicing, and its evidence is ſo much a- 
dapted to make impreſſion upon every fair and un- 
prejudiced mind, that it is impoſſible any general re- 
| | volution 
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volution ſhould. ever be brought about againſt it. 
The attempts.. to diſcredit it, like other bad attempts, 
will be over - ruled by. providence, to promote the 
intereſts of that cauſe they were intended to de- 
A 5 e 

foes Thy the goſpel the plan formed by.divine 
wiſdom tor accompliſhing the higheſt perfection and 
happineſs of mankind ? Hence we may perceive the 
reaſon why faith is ſo peremptorily required and fo 
much inſiſted on in the New Teſtament, as a term of 
our acceptance with God : The great and good Go- 
vernor of the world may moſt certainly command his 
diſobedient ſubjects, to ſubmit to that ſcheme, which 
his infinite wiſdom has deviſed, as the beſt of all o- 
thers to deliver them from all the effects and conſe- 
quences of their diſobedience. Is it admitted, that 
he may reaſonably require his rebellious ſubjects. to 
repent, of their rebellion, and return to their allege- 
ance? Muſt it not likewiſe be admitted as equally 
juſt and reaſonable, that he require them to comply 
with the utmoſt cheartulneſs and gratitude with that 
method which his wiſdom has contrived, as the moſt 
effectual of all others to ſecure. them in their duty for 
the time to come, to form them to a willing ſubjec- 
tion to his authority, and to that temper and charac- 
ter which conſtitutes their higheſt perfection and fe- | 
licity under his divine adminiſtration. The com- 1 
mand therefore to believe in Jeſus is as kind and mer- | 
ciful as it is juſt and reaſonable. It is as much the 
happineſs as it is the duty of mankind to yield obedi - 
ence to it. Let us beware leſt we ſuffer ourſelves to 
flide inſenſibly and without deſign into unbelief, from 
an unexamined perſuaſion, that if we adhere, to 
natural religion and endeavour to perform the duties 
which it preſcribes, any attention to ce | 
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faith in it, is altogether ſuperfluous and unnecefſary ; 
Let us conſider, that we owe-to the light which 
Chriſtianity has ſpread in the world, theſe clear and 
ſettled views of the doctrines and precepts of natural re- 
ligion, which we ſuppoſe to be all that is neceſſary 
for us to know, and to practiſe ; and if we do owe 
this knowledge to the inſtructions of Chriſtianity, 
can any thing be more unreaſonable. or ungrateful, 
than not only to refuſe to acknowledge the mighty 
benefit, but to pervert it into an argument for diſre- 
garding the great and kind inftru&or ?!——Further, 
Jeſus Chriſt conſtituted: by God the Father, the ſole 
enlightner of the world, the ſole diſpenſer of ſpiritu- 
al bleſſings, and the ſole Lawgiver and Judge of man- 
kind? Is he clearly revealed to us as ſtanding inveſt- m 
ed in theſe high offices? If we refuſe to acknowledge ef 
him in them, we are guilty of direct contempt of the W 
authority of God, who conftituted him: And this it 
is to act contrary to the firſt and fundamental prin- 2 
ciple' of all natural religion, That God ought to be 0-- t 
beyed in all inſtances in which his authority is clearly v 
interpoſed. | F313 en 5 ri l 5 4, 8 4 t 
Again, do theſe offices form a real and important I 

relation betwixt Jeſus Chriſt and thoſe of man- 
kind to whom he is made known? If we refuſe 1 
to act ſuitably to thoſe relations and to perform the l 
| 


duties ariſing from them, we act contrary to an obli- 
gation of the ſame moral kind with that which be- 
longs to any other relation; and conſequently our 
diſregarding this obligation, is as truly an act of im- 
morality and a violation of natural religion, as our 
diſregarding the duties which ariſe from the relations 
betwixt man and man, would be. Further till, has 
God choſen to communicate light, purity and com- 
fort to mankind, by Jeſus Chriſt? Has he choſen 
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this method not of mere arbitrary pleaſure, but as 
the wiſeſt and beſt one poſſible for promoting their 
happineſs? If. we refuſe to accept the fayours ot God, 
in that way in which he hath appointed them to be 
beſtowed, we can have no reaſon to complain if we 
are deprived of them, and if we are ſubjected to the 
puniſhments due to thoſe who reject their own mer- 
cies: Our Saviour bas: declared in à ſolemn manner, 
John xv. 4. That we cannet bear fruit unleſs aue abide 
in him: And indeed it mult be ſo, ſince he is the 
appointed Enlightner of the world, the Conductor 
of men to virtue, to glory and immortality. It is 
true indeed, that the Chriſtian religion ſpreads thro? 
Society ſuch a light and ſuch beneficial influence, that 
even. thoſe who reject it [partake of its effects, and 
may be in ſome degree influenced by it. But theſe 
effects and this influence muſt be very 12 
when compared with what a proper attention to 
its doctrines, its laws, its examples, its promiſes, 
and its threatnings, muſt have on thoſe who lay open 
their minds to the full impreſſions of them. And 
we are aſſured that as Jeſus is the light of the world, 
thoſe who follow after him, ſhall not walk i in darks 
neſs, but ſhall have the light of life. John viii. 12. 
Thirdly, Is Chriſtianity, the great, the wiſe and ef. 
fectual mean ordained by God of ſaving thoſe that 
believe? Hence we may infer, that it is the duty 
of every one to hom it is made known, not only 
to receive it himſelf, and lay open his own mind to its 
ſacred influence but to promote the ſubmiſſion of 
the reſt of mankind to it, to the utmoſt of his power. 
It is an acknowledged maxim, that thoſe in higher 
life, who poſſeſs riches, rank or authority, are bound 
to employ the weight and influence of their example, 
and every other mean in khear power, to promote the 
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happineſs of the ſociety of which they are members, 
If Chriſtianity is Oy the appointment of providence 
the beſt and wiſeſt ſcheme of rendering mankind 
' happy, both in the preſent and in a future life, then 
certainly all thoſe whom Providence has placed in ſu- 
perior tations, and who are the great examples and 
directors to the inferior claſſes of mank ind, are under 
tlie moſt ſacred obligations to exert themſelves, in 
the moſt hearty and vigorous manner, to promote 
the influence of it in the hearts and lives of all 
around them: As they are the ſervants of Provi. 
dence, they ought to look upon it as their greateſt 

honour ind happineſs, as well as their duty, to concur 
with its great and good deſigns. It is obvious to e- 
very one, that the united influence of thoſe in high 
life, would have a ve Lyon effect; to ſupport and 
to ſpread à juſt ſenſe of religion among the lower 
ranks of men ; The mere neglecting to exert it, tho 

it is only an omiſſion of duty, yet as it is an omiſſion 
attended with very extenſive bad conſequences, it muſt 
be criminal in the ſight of God, and muſt expoſe the 
guilty perſons to deſerved puniſhment undder his all- 
righteous adminiſtr ation. 
But of all other orders of men, the Miniſters of Jeſus 
are under the moſt awful obligations, to promote the 


belief and acceptance of the Goſpel Revelation. 


They are called by the voice of God, by the voice 
of Society to ſpend their time, and exert all their 
Faculties in inculcating the truth, the importance, 


the excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, and in 


{ſpreading its influence every where around them, 
Let us then be juſt to our office: As we are ſent of 
God, and retained by men, to this ſervice, ' let us 
be wholly devoted to its ſacred intereſts: Let God 
and man be witneſſes that we are faithful. Let us 
1 28 5 N | always 
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' ligion are ever laid down as mere ſpeculative prints 
ciples, but are A either as motives 
to the practice of ſome duty, or as grounds of 
peace and comfort to our minds. And if this' is the 
conſtant ſtrain of the Scriptüres, it is an inſtructive 
leſſon to us, what ought to be the ſtrain of our 
preaching.” If the Word of God has connected the 
doctrines, and the practice of religion together, it 
muſt be our indiſpenſable duty never to ſeparate 
them; And indeed there cannot be à better, or 
higber encomium made upon the” Sacred Scriptures, 
than this, that they are totally practical. 2 
In like manner, let us conſider ourſelves as ly- 
ing under an equally indiſpenſable obligation to 
preach the morality of the Goſpel, on the principles, 
and in the way and manner, in which Jeſus' and his 
Apoſtles, our unerring guides, have taught it. A- 
greeably to our Saviour's doctrine, let us always 
remember that a regard to God is the firſt com- 
mandment of the law, and the higheſt obligation upon 
the human mind. And therefore, piety muſt not be 
anculcated merely as a mean towards an end, but 


is an end itſelf. The influence of devout regards to 
God on all the other parts of our duty; ſuch as 
ſtrengthening the ſocial diſpoſitions and enforcing 
the obligation of every branch of virtue, is acknow- 
ledged to be highly valuable. But we muſt not 
place the whole value of ' piety on this influence, 
however real and important it may be. Piety is a 
primary and eſſential part of duty, in itſelf, con- 

ſidered as independent of its effects on the other 
virtues of the Chriſtian life: And as it is an original 
and eſſential part of duty, it is equally eſſential to 
our happineſs. We cannot conceive any ſtate, 
or any ſtage of exiſtence, +in which a dependent Be: 
ing cun be happy without juſt views of its Maker, 
; * and 
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void this exerciſe' of proper diſpoſitions / towards - im-: 
On the other hand, all the other virtues of the 
Chriſtian life muſt be taught as _— inſtar\. 
ces of the duty which we owe to ( Doing the 
will of God, or keeping the — of God, 
is the general view under which our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles have choſen to repreſent the whole duty 
of man. The commanding ideas of a law, and of 
a Supreme Lawgiver, to whom we are accountable, . 
and who will reward, and puniſh, according to our 
deſerts, are abſolutely neceſſary for mankind, a ſer 
of creatures liable to be ſeduced from their duty and 
happineſs by the impulſes of a anten en | 
aſhons. _ 50 

All the other views under which b an Javy'can 

be conceived, ſuch as ſomething intrinſically: —— 
lent, as ſomething perfectly beautiful, becoming or 
honourable, or as intire propriety of ſentiment and 
behaviour, and ſuch like as carry no reference to 


the will and authority of God, are quite unfit to 


govern ſuch creatures as mank ind, or perhaps any 
created Beings in any ſtate, or any ſtage of their 
exiſtence. And as that kind of virtue which diſ- 
claims all dependance on any thing beyond itſelf, is 
quite unſuitable to the ſubjects of God, ſo whatever 

air of ſtrength, of purity and diſintereſtedneſs it max 
put on, will be found to be incapable to ſupport it- 
ſelf in all trials, and to be accompanied with a cer- 


tain pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, > quite inconfiſtent 


with the character of dependent Beings, and with 
that diſintereſtedneſs of which it boaſ ts: 
Again, when e inculcate the morals of Chri- 
Kianiry, let us take care to follow that order, in 
which our Saviour, who knew the nature of man, 
and all the natural connections of things, en 

them. 
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2 ſolemn call to repentance: The firſt maxim of his 


in his wiew of things, which: was always according 


true ſources of humility, will be readily admitted. 


under theſe humbling views of itſelf, it  cafily and 


4a 
them. We read that he began his Goſpel with 


Divine Sermon on the Mount, is, Bleſſed are the 
poor in ſpirit: And in other parts of the Goſpe} 
Hiſtory, we find him aſſuring us in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, that: unless we bumble ourſelves, and 
became as little children, e cannat enter into the 
tingdaw f God. Theſe things plainly intimate, that 


to truth, humility is the true foundation of all other 
virtues. That clear views, and habitual impreſſions 
of our condition as dependent, frail, indigent, mor- 
tal, and as corrupted and guilty creatures, are the 


It ill alſo appear evident to every one who gives 
the leaſt degree of attention to the workings of the 
human heart, that as ſoon as the mind is brought 


naturally flows out in acts of piety and devotion to 
God, and in emotions of pity, tenderneſs and chari 
ty to mankind.- It were ealy to ſhow, that the 
humble temper of mind carries a natural propenſion 
to equity of - diſpoſition and behaviour, to meekneſs, 
candour, and forgiveneſs, to patience and content- 
1 _ _ | ;and- 5 moderation 
under the greateſt flow of worldly proſperity: It is 
likewiſe obvious, without ky — 1 


that the humble ſtate of mind naturally corrects 


and reſtrains the exceſſes and irregularities of ſelf- 


love and ſelf- will, which are the fruitful parents of 


pride, hatred, malice, envy, and of: the whole 
tribe &þ unfocial and malignant paſſions. That the 
humble mind is beſt diſpoſed for receiving the 
2 tidings of the Goſpel, can ſcarcely be doubt - 

Now, ſurely that ſtate of mind which: is ſo. fa- 
1207 vourable 
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vourable to che exerciſe; of all The fines diſpoſiG 


ons, and which checks and; ſuppreſſes the baſet 
ones, muſt not only be confiſtent with the ex: 
erciſe of the more ſhining; virtues of love to a country, 
public ſpirit, patriotiſm, magnanimity, generoſity, 
heroiſm and the reſt of that order, but muſt be the 
beſt foundation on which they can be raſed⸗ Some 
ons who pretend to be Philoſophers, have ſò con» 
founded all their moral notions, as to imagine humi- 
lity and greatneſs of mind are inconſiſtent; and ev 
to repreſent humility as connected with meanieſs and 
baſeneſs of ſpirit. That there is no foundation: far 
this charge will manifeſtly appear, if We: conſiden, 
Firſt, That the true hotion af meanneſs, or. 
in a man, is ſomething in his ſentiment and behaviour 
below the dignity. of his natufe ; and nat, Fhat one 
of the principal ſources of humility, is a conſciouſueſs 
that we are ſinners, or that we fall below that ſtan- 


dard of moral perfection which is ſet: before us in 


the law of God, and in conformity to which our 
higheſt honour and: dignity conſiſts: Now to aſſert, 
that a man who carries about with him the pureſt 
ſtandard of moral conduct, and mourns: over every = 
inſtance in which he departs from it; muſt npon that 
account be inclined to think and act in- a way 
below the dignity of his nature, ſeenis to be a very 
unphiloſophical kind of reaſoning: »» To make uſe of 
a ſimilar iniſtance; it is juſt as if one ſhould aſſert j that 


a man who: has formed the pureſt and higheſt ideal 


notion of what is Juſt and excellent in writing, muſt 
for that very reaſon be mean and groveling in his 


compoſitions. Thie more accurately we obſerve the 


operations of the human heart, and the connexions 


betwixt the diſpoſitions of it, we ſhall be ſo much the 
more fully perſuaded, that it is the ſoundeſt Philoſo- 


phy, 


 Twl 


phy, as well as ſound Divinity, that genuine hu- 
mility is the true ſoil in which all the other virtues 
muſt be planted, and in which alone they can thrive 
and grow up to their full maturity and perfection. 
As humility has ſuch an extenſive influence on all 
the other virtues, as it is ſuch a fundamental article 

in the moral fyſtem of the goſpel, and ſo little regard; 
cd, if not entirely omitted in other ſyſtems of mora 
lity, either antient or modern, not copied from it; 
allou/ me to illuſtrate further what has been faid, by 
contraſting with it a character formed in a different 
or rather oppoſite way. Let us ſuppoſe a man, (and 
many ſuch there are), who never ſeriouſly: attended 
to the truth of his nature and condition, who has 
never reflected in earneſt, that he is on a level with 
the loweſt. of mankind in all important reſpects, and 
vho never felt any humbling impreſſions of himſelf; 
but whoſe attention in the courſe of his education; 
has been turned to the contemplation of the dignity 
of human nature, the intrinſic excellence of the more 


ſtriking virtues, and upon the renown:and glory they 


bring along with them where ver they appear: what 
will be the natural effects of ſuch a habit of thinking! 
No doubt the perſon will feel a high ardor for moral 
qualities, actions and characters of a certain kind 
and order: He will expreſs great admiration of them, 
and on ſome occaſions he will exhibit them in his 


conduct: But the mere private and leſs ſhowy vir- 


tues, will excite in him little ardor or admiration: 


Vanity, ſelfconceit and contempt of others, will 


ſecretly mingle with his beſt actions, and even break 
out in ſome degree, and in ſome inſtances. As ſelf- love 
and ſelf- will, have not been ſubdued, by impreſſions 
and habits of humility, they will tranſgreſs their juſt 
pounds, and keep the man, in ſome degree, under the 
ug | | dominion 


gn 


dominion of ſelfiſh and unfriendly paſſions.” Several 
| real and important virtues will be very weak, or in- 
tixely wanting, ſuch as piety, equity of diſpoſition, 
moderation of mind in proſperity, patience in ad- 
verſity, and contentment with his condition and lot 
in life. And thus the character becomes very mixed 
and imperfect. He will indeed on ſome occaſions put 
the more ſplendid kind of virtues in practice, but 
theſe will be only like jetts of water from a muddy 
and corrupted well, which tho' they appear clear and 
bright, by the reflexion of the ſun-beams while they 
paſs thro? the air, yet they really carry along with 
them, a mixture of the mud and corruption of the 
bottom, from which they were rais d. Thus I 
hope it appears, that it is a matter of real impor- 
tance, that we inculcate the morality of the goſpel, 
on the principles of the goſpel, and in the manner 
and order it directs. 53 
Time will not allow me to treat more particu- 
larly the importance of enforcing the moral duties 
of life, from the peculiar motives Divine Revela- 
tion ſuggeſts. Let us ſtudy human nature, and 
ſtudy the doctrines of the Goſpel, and we ſhall 
find that they tally to one another. And as, in 
this ſtudy, we ſhall be employed in that way which 
our duty and the propriety of our character requires, 
ſo we ſhall find the true ſources of Chriſtian _— 
will open themſelves to our view. 

To conclude, let us who are the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel, beware of ſatisfying ourſelves, with admi- 
ring and extolling the excellency of the Goſpel mo- 
rality; but let it be our chief care, to copy the per- 
tect pattern of our great Maſter, in all the virtues 
of his life, and eſpecially in that meekneſs and 
humility which he exemplified in the character of 
| H | an 


lame character. Learn of me, ſays he, for I an 


all the outrages and provocations of his moſt in- 


fortli in our public, and even in our private in- 


1 2 
an inſtructor, and has enjoined us to imitate in the 


meek and lowly in heart. He manifeſted the full 
power of this bleſſed difpoſition, in that unruffled 
ſweetneſs and mildneſs, with which he bore the 
Nowneſs: of underſtanding; - the unbelief, and the 
many weakneſſes of his own diſciples, as well a 


veterate enemies. As meekneſs ought to adorn our 
whole behayiour, ſo it ſhould particularly ſhine 


ſtructions. A ſmall degree of acquaintance with the 
world, and of inſight into human nature, will con- 
vince us that every thing unfriendly, every thing biting 
and ſatyrical, every tincture of the ſour and angry 
paſſions appearing in our ſentiments, our words, or 
even our manner and geſture; as it is contrary to 
the meek ſpirit of the Goſpel and its author, ſo it 
Mult hurt the good effect of the beſt inſtructions 
we can give; Inſtrus, ſays the Apoſtle, thoſe twho 
oppoſe themſelves in meekneſs, Let us be particular- 
ly careful to -cherifh kind, friendly and candid 
thoughts and deſigns towards our brethren ; and keep 
at the utinoſt diſtance from all ungenerous, or un- 
Juſt inſinuations, which tend to leflen their character 


_ . or uſefulneſs: Let us always be ſo much on our guard 


as never to ſpeak a word, or write a line, that can 
mark the leaſt departure from the kind, meek and 
candid ſpirit of our holy religion: If we are not, the 
more diſcerning part of mankind, at leaſt, will con- 
clude, that our hearts muſt be under very bad diſ- 
cipline, when we cannot, during the time of the com- 
poſition, or delivery of a ſermon, ſuppreſs the work- 
ings of the little, the ſelfiſn, and party paſſions: Be- 
ſides, they will be apt to ſay, and not without 
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ſome nn that tho the POP or writer in- 


tended, indeed, only to draw a picture of others, not 
at all to their advantage, yet he hath: really. fen 2 


truer and blacker one of his own heart. 


In like manner, let us imitate, the humility o of e our | 


5 great Maſter: In order to this, we muſt wat ch over 


our own tempers, leſt we inſenſibly ſet too great a 
value on our ſtation, our parts, our learning or la- 
bours; and at the ſame time, we muſt watch over 


our behaviour, ſo that true humility may diſcover 


itſelf in our intercourſe with all ranks- of men, the 
loweſt as well as the higheſt; As the lower claſſes 
of men muſt always compoſe the greateſt part 
of the body of mankind, whom we are called to 
inſtruct; if we contemn thoſe for whom our in- 
ſtructions and labours are principally deſigned, we 
can never diſcharge our duty to them with faith- 
fulneſs or ſucceſs. It ought further to be conſidered, 


that our humility ought to appear in the manner in 
which we hold and deliver our ſentiments and o- 


pinions. There is a pulpit modeſty, which is very 
beautiful and engaging; as there is a pulpit pride, 
extremely diſagreeable and diſguſting: Nothing can 
make a more odious appearance than pride preaching 
up humility, and a man deſcribing himſelf as exceed- 
ing little, when it plainly appears he has an idea of 
himſelf as exceeding great. In order to preſerve a 
proper modeſty as to our notions and ſentiments a- 
bout things of doubtful diſputation, and the circum- 
ſtantials of religion, and to abate tliat poſitiveneſs in 
our own way, which is ſo oppoſite to real humility, 
and which leads us to complain of the pride of 
other men's underſtandings, when there is no other 
reaſon for the charge, than that they cannot adopt 
our notions or Phraſes) ; let us ſeriouſly aſk ourſelves 
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underſtanding, to a more diligent and impartial in- 


I | 
the following queſtions. Can I pretend to a clearer 


quiry into revelation, or to greater degrees of Divine 
. than all others who differ in opinion 


from me? What grounds have I to imagine I am in 
the full poſſeſſion of all divine truths? Do I not 


acknowledge that I may err? What ſecurity then 
have I that I do not actually err, in ſome inſtances, 
amidſt the multitude of opinions which 1 hold? 
May I not be in a miſtake, nay, in many miſtakes, 
tho I am not conſcious of the particular inſtances !? 
Is there not ground to expect that the admiſſion 
into the regions of perfect light, will prove not only 


an enlargement, but a correction of former views, to 
men of the wiſeſt, beſt, and faireſt minds? Such que- 

ſtions ſeriouſly put, and urged upon our own con- 
ſciences, in filence and retirement, and under the 


awful impreſſion of the preſence of the Great 
Searcher ' of hearts, would naturally check that 


prefumptuons confidence, that our own particular 
. views are certainly right, which is ſo common in 


the world, and ſo frequently accompanied with that 
wrath of man, which never works the righteouſneſs 


e God. Such ſerious ſoliloquies, would lead us to 
ſuſpect, that we are departing from the meekneſs 


and humility of the Goſpel ſpirit, when we al- 


low ourſelves to think, and to ſpeak hardly of o- 


thers, becauſe they do not ſee every thing juſt in 
the ſame light with us, or have not freedom to 
expreſs themſelves in our phraſes, which are 
perhaps not only unſcriptural, but were unknown 
in the | Chriſtian Church for many centuries, and 


can claim no better; nor higher original, than 


the dregs of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy. There 
may be phraſes not ſtrictly Scriptural, which muſt be 
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acknowledged to be venerable by their hoary antiqui- ' * 
ty; but even theſe ought not to be too much urged 
upon honeſt and tender minds. May what has been 
| ſaid have its due weight and influence upon all of us. 

We now conclude the whole with the Apo- 
ſtolic direction, Let us meditate on theſe things, 
let us give ourſelves wholly to them, that our pro- 
fiting may appear unto all: Let us take heed unte 
ourſelves, and to our dofirine, continuing in them; 
for in ſo doing, we ſhall ſave ourſelves, and them 
that hear us. 1 
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